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Introduction 

One of the mast ifUeresting tmi^ tools for teaching is the 
employment of games. While skits atid role fmve long been 
used in tfie classroom, the employmetit gf acttiiil competitim 
games for teaching purposes is a recent development; consequent- 
ly *not much is as yet known about the actual utUittj of thme 
devices. Since Educational Services Incorj^rated fms quit^ fre- 
' quently included games ifi its new teaching materials^ it seemed 
appropriate to attempt an asses^rrwnt of tJie results that game 
playing has so far prodmed in several schools, 

Mr, Wolff is the editorial director of the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Program. 
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The Game <}f Empire - 

byFeterWdff 

In *t?axnes for Lfearning" ^ Clark Abt discussed the theory 
underlying the use of games for teaching and learning and gave 
brief descriptions of sonie of the games which be and his staff 
at Abt Associates The* prepared for the Social^tudies Curriculum 
Program of Educational Services Incorporated. The following 
remarks are based, on a series of observations of classrooms while 
games were actually, being played, together with an evaluation** 
of reports by teachers who have used games developed by Edu- 
cational Services Incorporated. 

By for the greatest number of observations that I made were 
in classes playing **Empire,'' a jupior high sdiool game dealing 
with mercantilism and trade regulations in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury British Empire, Furthermore, I examined written reports 
from approximately 50 teachers who had played ''Empire,'* I 
alsb visited a few dassrooms playing Adventuring** and an as 
yet unnam^ game dealing with die Restoration Period in Eng- 
land, These two games m^ ako meant for the Junior high 
school yeai^. I also visited two classrooms playing Trade and 
Travel" (anc ler |unior high school game) and received repo^ 
from five teachers whose classes used **Trade and TraveV In 
addition I acquainted myself somewhat with several games meant 
for the elementary years, SEs well as with one game (''Steam'*) 
designed for senior high school students.* 

The overall -impression I received is that the gam^ were 
.very well received by both students ajid teacihers, Both groups 
seemed to look forward eagerly to periods of playing. This re- 
action must, of course, be viewed with a 'certain amount of 
caution. No doubt there was considerable eagerness on the part . 
of both students aini teachers to be involved with something* 
new; besides, partidpants may have given tBe kind of answer 
which tfjcy thought I wanted to hear. StilK there is an impr^ive 
^ount of evidence jK)inting to the wiUingn^s of teachers, prin- 
cijials, and superintendents to try out teadiing games and to the 

i Occmional Paper No, 7, The Sod^i Studies Curriculum Pragram. 
Cambridge, Massadiusc^, IWB: Educational Services iQoorporated. 
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ability of' students to learn from them. I shall try to support 
this impression with some facts bused oa'abs^^rvations, yvhile 
also taking account o^ some of the 'difficulties and problems that 
appeared in the acttxal use of ^gomes. 

Arrimgraients for Game Flaying 

• 

A classrooni in which a game is going on pre^nts an appear- 
ance of consiH^kable confusion. In tlie case of *'Empir*i'' (axid 
Vnost o'ther gomes as well ) the entire class is divided, as e\^enly 
as passible, into te^uns. In ^*Empire** si* teams represent com- 
peting interest groups, and an additional team ("British Nfavy" 
or ''Admiralty Customs'*) supervises trade and shipping; thus 
there are seven teams of from four to five children each who play. 
Since ''Empire'* (again like many other games) is highly com- 
petitive, each, team of diildren must sit together and be separated^ 
from the other teams. The classroom* therefore, cannot contain 
''orderly*' rows of seats with children facing the teacher at 
the front of the room; tables and chairs must be grouped to 
permit members of teams to sit together and to consult with 
one anotherp In the game of *^mpire" there must also be a 
central place for a very large map (of ^'hat would nowadays 
be c^led the North Atlantic community) which constitutes the 
game board. In some classrooms this ma*p was plac^ on the 
fioor, this being the only available area large enough to accom;^ 
modate it. * 

Qther games, such as *Trade and Travel,** are designed so thai 
they are best played by only a small number of' players (five, 
fn the cas^ of th^ travel game). In Trade and Travel" the object 
is to discover the least time route l^tween two points in England 
and then to travel this route while encountering chance hazards 
such as might have l^f alien a seventeenUi-century traveller, Thts 
game, therefor(j, is designed to teach something about the length 
and difficiHty' of travd in seventeenth-century England as well 
as t^ give the children some notion of the general jgeograpMy of 
th^J^ui^ry- 

. ^ecBii^ this game involves only five players and noncom- 
plicated (i^paratus, some teachers have found it best to have 
several games going on simultaneously in the classroom. TTiis 
eiiminates^the need for t^ms and allows ^ach child to osmf^te 
and have an opportunity to win on his own. (Since there are 
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bound to be four losers, no special stigm^t^'is attached to losing, ) 
Because each child plays for himself^ Ins motivation and his J 
learning opportunities are greater than if he is part .of a team» 
unless he is u child who cannot Jeom at all withoiit help from 
others. Having four or five games going on simultaneously in 
one room makes, of course, for a fair amount of noise and con- 
tusion, even though *TKade and Traver is a much less noisy 
and active game than ''Empire.'* 

It may be assumed, then, that all games create noise and pro- 
duce an unorthodox classroom situation. There is, however, a 
great range lK?t%veen different schools: one classroom in New 
York City required a poL'ce whis^tle to penetrate the din, while 
a class in Quincy, Massachusetts was so w^/lWisciplined that ^ 
there •was almost no perceptible increase in^the level of noise. 
• ( Both of these were extremes, of course. ) ^ The important point, 
however, is this^^the noise, confusion, and tumult are not just 
things to be put up with aiid if possible minimized; on the con- 
trary these are neccs'sar>' and perhaps desirable conditions of 
game playing. It is because of the unusual classroom situation, 
the freedom of movement given to students (which results in 
shoving,' pushing, yelling, and so forth), bebause of- the absentee 
of usual restraints, that games appeal to children and promote 
(at least in part) their learning, 

The Motivational Appeal of Teaching Games 

Indeed the clearest and most obvious reason fijr teaching 
by games is^that the classroom activity they induce kas a great 
appeal for children. There are a great many reaions for this 
appeal; let me list some of them, beginning with those mentioned 
just above. 

(a) The classroom routine is interrupted. This itself pleases 
the "children, indicating that perhaps one of the major factors 
holding back learning is mere lK)redom with school. (The rea- 
sons for the boredom may be different for bright and for dull 
children, but both kinds experience it. ) 

(b) The childre n are encouraged (indeed, required) to talk 
to their fellow students, instead of the usual rule of silence being 
enforced. This not only helps to relieve boredom but also gives 
the children the idea that their conversation may be of some 
value, when it is addressed to other children. Usually, the major 

5 
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impression t^xived in sdiool is that only teachef^oriented speedi 
is worth anything. * ^ 

(c) Children like the pwnipulative asp^ls of games. They 
like to handle .the .game pie(^, and they like the feeling that 
they "own" some of the equipment (such as play moneyi and- 
in the case of *'Empire'*-H^ps acd goods)/ This factor may be 
less important widi older students, but it is still definitely opera- 
tive for junior high schml children, « ^ 

An inteSresting sideligjtt on this aspect was provided' by a 
ckss of seventh graders in New York. These were eoonwnically 
and cidturally deprived children (althougli tlie region where 
they live is far from the worst in New York City). stud^ts 
responded well to the fact that the teaching materials of **flhe 
Emergence of tlie American** (the unit to which "Empire" be- 
longs) were handsomely designed Tliey also clearly liked play- 
ing the game and all the concomitant activities. But what was 
most striking was this: Each of the six teams in ^Empire'* re- 
ceives two smaH transparent plastic baxes; one to hold the goods 
which the team has to sell, the other to receive the goods which 
It purchas)es. The lx)xes ar*» f^^vided into little compartments and 
can be clo^cd^with a hin^ cover- Altogether, these aws vciy 
ordinary boxes; nevertheless, the children in New York evx* 
dently considered these boxes to be precious and unusual Within 
twe hours all of them disappeared from a game box that was left 
open for display purjKises; this appeared ^to be the only thing 
which the children coveted. I would guess that to many 6f the 
children, these plastic boxes had the character Of toys such as 
they had never been able to handle before. Whfle this is surely 
an extreme example, probably even chil^en fror^more privileged 
economic backgrounds derive some pleasure from handling wql!- ^ 
designed game "hardware.'* 

(d) Children like to win, especially if .the game s^ms fair. 
This is largely the case, I think, because winning is an easily 
a;id well understoocf goal. Whereas many other classroom situa- 
tions confute a child becaillse he does not understand what is 
expected of him (and he desperately tries to obtain clues from 
the teacher s l^havior or from his fellows as to what he is su^ 
posed to do and say ), the child understands what is wanted when 
he is told to*try to win (to make as much money as possiblcy 
for example, in ''Empire*'), even if he does nol always uade**- 
stand how to go about it. 
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* 

. An Qcco^onal exception to this rule can be obseivcc|l- During 
the late junior high school years (and probably in the senior 
high school years), some girls do not like to compete >%ith boys 
aSod do not care about winning (in this way). This is especially 
appUrent when the nonnal distaste of girls for comj^tition with 
boys is reinforced culturally. Thus, to return to tlie example of 
the children from New York, Puerto Rican girls there swmed 
especially reluctant to challenge the boys. 

Because cluldren like to win, it follows as Un obvious corol- 
lary lhat they will object to unfair games. Thus it is important 
to arrange things so that each player or each team has an ap- 
proximately equal chancx? of winning. However, if a game — such 
as **Empire" — tries to simulate an historical situation, a certain 
amount of ^'rigging'* is inevitable. For example, diildren who 
play ''Empire" often complain that too many ships are sunk or 
that too niany are seized by pirates; yet the probability of these 
events happening has been based on historical facts. Again, 
because mercantilism •'rigged" trade in the British Empire in 
favor of the London Merchants, the ganie ^'Empire*' is similar- 
ly rigged. Fortunately, there are several reasons why this does 
not take away the children's incentive to play; first, the mer- 
cantile system, though it favored the English merchants, also 
offered opportunities for profit to other interest groups in the 
Empire. Unless this had been so, the various colonies would 
not for long have put up with this system. This is faithfully 
reproduced in the game: it is possible for any of the teams to 
make a killing. Second, individuals in the eighteenth century 
(and some team% in "Empire") found it possible and profitable 
to circumvent the mercantile niles by smuggling; they were ( and 
are) able to **beat the system/' Third, the system of scoring 
evens out the inequities: since the Winner of "Empire'* is not 
the team with the largest riches at the end, but rather the team 
that has increased its wealth the most, it is possible in the game 
of *^ihpire" for a team to win even though its actual gains are 
very insignificant. ' ■ • 

Even more importantly, it seems likely that child n?n will not 
like gatftes that are deliberately **rigged" or made unfair, in order 
to elicit from, them an emotional response, such as anger, sur- 
prise or resentment, similar to the emotional responses wliich an 
unfair real-life situation might elicit. It seems likely to me (al- 
though I have observed only a few instances as yet) that chil- 

' 7 
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dren w^ll resent a game^iic^ain purpose of >rhich is to show 
them thev cannot^ln/'^ * . ' * 

The juniorliigh school unit dealing with the English Civil 
War ot-lJresent contains a game (called "Rt'VoUition**) which: is 

figged agaiii^t most of the players. As -the game proceeds most 
of the players Iwve things done to them, hy King Charles I and ' 
his advisors, which damage them, financially, politically, or moral- 

• ly (in the sense that they are required to act agaipst the dictates 
of their ct>nscience). It turns oirt that tliere is no madiinery* for 
doing anything; about these grievances; the more tlve playeis tr^ 
to uTiA) some of the unjustified t^vt*nts luipjx^ning to them, the 
more of the same kind 'takes ^plaee. The hope of the game de- 
signers is that the players (i.e., the children) will get angry and 
wiy realize jthat tliis is similar to what must have been happen* 
ing ty IJngllslunen in the sixteen-twenties and tin'rties, and tl at 
grit*vances w|ych- cannot be ameliorated may easily lea4^to rev- 
olution. Since this game has not ye^ l^^n tric»d out with children, 
no evidence exists as yet as to whether it lacks the motivational 
advantage^ of gamesi. ; ^^ 

(e) 'Children feel secure in game playing, bi'cause the activity 
is fannliar (all cbildrerf play gatnrs) and non-tKreatening, This 
point is f^Iosely related to the previous one- Because the children 
know^ what to do, know what ii means to win, and are naturiilly 
motivated to try to win, they plunge into game activities with 
great enthusiasm. The other side of tliis coin is that when the 
children discover — as they do in some It^arning games — that a 
ct)nsiderable amount of reading and of work is required, they 
easily bi»c«me disappointed in the game activity: ^t turns out 
nor to be all "fufi" after all 

(f) In the previous paragraph, I have already touched on 



* At one time, we briefly contemplated a **slav<^* game as a supplement 
to "Empire," This same was supposi'tl to ctnifnnit the ^tudents with the 
mond pruhlem<? of, slave trade. We thouj^ht it might be ust»fiil to familiarize 
the c hildren with the horrorH of the middle pu^iiage in order to make the 
probh^m real {and therefore important) to theiti. On reflection, however, 
we decided thiit this was prokihly damaging to the children, especially 
Xeiiro children. Not only was tlte game fatally rigged (the closest a player 
eouid ttime to "winnin^c" Wits merely to siirvfvo through several munds 
of playins ending up as a slave), so tluit no child could exjK'fienee any 
real pleoiiure of winning, but it sAm schemed that playing the game could 
contribute to a low Si-lfn^stiinate by Negro children. The game was never 
tried out, thereforxs we felt that the mond problenw of slave trade could 
better be dealt with in sonic other, non-game fashion. 

8 
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an important point which disposes childi^n favorably/toward 
learning by games. There is, (or there at least appears to be) 
^ not much reading requir^ to participate in gami^. 'Hiough the 
dnldren know that games have rules and that rules are usually 
stated in writing, they also know that game rules are usually 
learned by playing rather tha^ by reading and they quite pro|H>r- 
ly expect to do so^ with teaching games. ( In fact, one of the 
worst mistakes a teacher can make is to .go through the rules 
laboriously, step by step,, before sfarting to play. He will bore 
himself and the children* and probably neither he nur 'the chil- 
dren will know how to play tht^ game anyhow. ) 

Thus a game shares with audio*visual materials tte advan- 
tage of avoiding children's reading problems. To the extent that 
reading w required, as in the contract fonns for "Empire," the 
trip cards for *Trade.anci Travel,** or the careir cards for "Ad- 
venturing,"* games encounter the some re^ibtanou' from slow read- 
ers as other materials do, although in a team-game u non-reader 
can often obtain nc^eded information orally from his teammates. 

« 

How Do Children Learn by Games? * 

In the answer to this question I arri ndt looking for a theory* 
of learning by means of games, but merely for the practical de- 
• vices that are or should be built into games so that the players 
can learn from playing. Basically, these devices fall into two 
kinds: (a) intrinsic means and (b) extrinsic means. 

(a) By intrinsic devices I mean those which are a "naturaV* 
part of the game and j^rform their teaching function simply if the 
Ngame is played. For example, if chess were a teaching game, then 
it woulci teach certain things to a player because he could not 
help learning them while he learned the rule^ of chess and 
played the game. Chess teaches a player that In a battle cw^der, 
the kmg is the most valuable piece ( in tlie sense of requiring pro- 
tection at all costs), while the queen is the/nost potent offensive 
weapon, CJiess would also seem to teach that in a battle it is 
more valuable to have two bishops on your side Aan two knights 
(since the former two can mate a king while the. latter two can- 
not), if his information may ba amusing as illustiating certain 
ecclesiastical prejudices concerning the importance of secular and 
church power; it is also a good indication that many games teach 
misinformation. Chess, of course, is not a teaching game, but it 
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may be well to realize that lU -jncidentar t^ching capadty is* 
quite severely limited. -Other gomes devised for^ntertainmeat, 
such as Monopoly, appear to teadi as well as to entertaiii; but 
&gain, it is likely that most of the infomiation imparted is totally 
or partially false. From playing Monopoly » for example^ a player 
Tiiight leara that the only area where monopolistic praolii^ are 
common is that of real estate speculation; in fact, tliis is one of 
the least likely places for monopolies* 

Chess and Monopoly, of course, do not claim to' be teaching 
gamesv 5>o tliat we cannot blame them if their rules are arbitrary 
and do not reflect reality. These examples do, however, point .out 
a danger which teaching games arc subject to: their rules may 
misinform the children. Let us examine a couple of gahies from 
this point of view. 

Much of "Empires'* teaching ability is intrinsic. The way in 
which the game is set up teaches (or should teach) about wch 
things as the Navigation Act' smuggling, mercantilism, and the 
role of the British navy in v.4ght«:nth -century trading. Tot ex- 
ample, the colonial trading teaniJi in •'Empire'* a^e forbidden to 
sell many of their products to merchants outside of the British 
- Empire. This restricts the ability of the American cobnist teams 
to make money, and is a direct reflection of the acttial Navigation 
Acts. Presumably, a child will learn what the Navigation Acts 
are all about, how they affected the American colonists ami how 
they affected the British merchants^ simplj^' by playing the game. 

Similarly, in the "Trade and Traver game, the children will 
learn from planning their routes, that it was not possible to travel 
from C^l^ridge to Canterbur>' in seventeentl^^Lmry England 
without going through London. This in turn should teach them 
(without anything even being said about it) that London oc- 
cupied an important and central place in England. 

In "Adventiuing** each male player ch£X>ses a career for him- 
self. The rules provide, however, that the eldest son in a family 
has no true choice but must choose the same career as his father; 
this rule acquaints the children with one of the factors which 
restricted social mobiUty in seventeenth^century England. 

In rSteam" the players have to set a price on coal which 
they wish to sell, Their costs in producing the coal depend on 

( 1 ) how much water they have to pump out of a mine shaft and 

(2) whether this pumping is done by hand or by means of 
steam engine. Here the game teaches the children that a steam 

10 
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'enjginu is very vx^mdvQ to piirchuse^but that jjt enaples them to 
being dcJwn the colt of producing coah X 

It seems quite apparent tnat these intrii^b teaching devices 
art? ver>^-eflFective, because tliey promote leuming without pain. 
The diild, eager to win, will acquaint l^iself with the rules of 
the game and so, willy-nilly, acquires tcnowledge. One teacher 
in fact re^Ktfted that her*&Iow students suddenly reaU'^ that 
'they were learning something w^hile tliey were having fun in 
piaying *Trade and Travel.** 

It is also quite clear that the child can be seriously misled, 
however. I liuve already pointed out how games tliat are de- 
signed for amusement may mislead the players if they are in- 
terpreted as giving factual information. The matter is more 
serious with teaching games, however, where deliberate falsifi- 
cations sometimes have to be introduced in order to keep the 
game simple enough to be playable. For example, in **Empire'* 
there is no provision, for insurance on the ships or their cargo, 
simply because this would introduce more paper \vor|c and make 
the gome intolerably lengtliy and comphcated. Although this 
is a sufficient reason ip my opinion for omitting insurance; it 
should be pointed out ^y the teacher that insurance *was in fact 
sold during the eighteenth century and arose just because of 
situations such as those in ''Empire.'' Unless tliis is done, the 
child **learns'* that during the eighteenth century it was not pos- 
ible to protect ships and gockls against shipwreck and piracy. 

The omission of insurance merely fails to teach something; 
but there are more serious errors. In *'Empii€** all trading is 
carried on by ships, even tlie trade between adjacent teams on 
the North - American continent. If the Colonial Farmens sell 
something to the New England Merchants, the goods (in the 
game) .liave to be transported by ship. In making <his journey, 
the ship is subject to all the same hazards as a sliip going across 
the Atlantic Ocean ( though not as intensely, l^cause the journey 
takes only one^hird as long). Again, this feature of the game 
was introducx?d in order to make it simpler and more uniform; 
tf land travel as well as sea travel had to be included in the rules, 
the complications would have been formidable. 

Perhaps the most serious distortion in "Empire,** from the 
historical point of view, is the pe rmissibility of direct coiiversa- 
tions (relating to buying and selling) between teams which geo- 
graphically are thousand^ of miles apart. The Southern Planters 

11 
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team, for example, is pennittt^ to discuss possible tirades with 
the^ European Merchants team. .In an initial version of ^Empire** 
we planned to have ^ch trading carried on by letters whic^ 
would have to he ^nt across the ocean. It would, take some 
time, of course, for these letters to rea<;h their destimtion* (We 
even had % formula; 2 minutes of play time =r 1 week of real — 
histo^i^al — time. ) Once more, this provision turlaed out to make 
the game unplayable; most of the^ classroom time was taken up 
by. It^tters going back and forth, witliout any trades being con* 
sumnxated. Still, the realization th^^ trade in the eighteenth 
century w as complicated by the fact that instructions took weeks 
to gdt across the ocean is certainly an important one for the 
children to get; to **teach** them that cH^mmunication was prac- 
tically instantaneous 1^ to piisinfonn them seriously. We depend 
another pai^ of the Colonial Unit^ a pamphlet dealing with an 
actual N^w England trading firm (Joseph Lte & Co. of Beverly, 
> Massachusetts) to show the children how large the communica- 
tions diffitulty loomed, Jc^ph Lee lias to give instmctions to 
Captain Burchmore which anticipate possible contingencies; ' 

. , , we direct you to proceed immediately for Charleston, 
South Carolina, and there make sale of our rum^ if the 
niarket should be such as "to pay the original cost and 
charges; but if otlierwise, and you judge it prudent to 
proceed to Winyah Bay^ South Carolina, for the benefit 
of getting rice cheaper, reserve twenty-five barrels of rum 
to carry with you. . . 

Thf 4^cstion remains, of course, which impression will be left 
more strongly in the students mind: -what he gathered from the 
game (which comes first and has the motivational advantage) 
or what he read in t|b^ pamphlet? It is w^ell to keep in mind 
these, necessary oversimplifications and possible falsifications 
when assessing the teachirfg potential of games. 

A similar problem, which has* been raisei^by^a few teachers, 
arises from tiw fact that some games seem to teach and encour- 
age »mmoral behavior Thus, in "Empire** not only is slave 
trading a regular part of the game, but the rules also explicitly 
countenance and encourage both bribing and smuggling. Many 
teachers are not satisfied with the explanation tl^ all of these 
activities were in fact part of eighteenth-century commerce; 

s The EmeTi:^cnce of the American, Part IVC. *Tbe New England 
Merchant: Joseph Let* and Co./' p. 2. 
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they feel that having them in the game gives the appearance 
that it is morally all right to engage in Uiese doings* Actually, 
all tlie cluldren should learn h that slaver>% britilry, and smug* 
gling were integral parts of trading, but the teachers apparently 
feel that including them in the game gives a kind of school seal 
of approval to these activities. A good teacher viill, of course, 
sei^e the opportunity^ to discuss all of these things and question 
their moral lightness with the children* Less adept teachers, who 
are afraid to have the children know about these activities, re- 
veal by this very fact one of the causes that estrange children 
from school: school is a place in which real situations and prob- 
lems' (including ugly ones) are not to be discussed^ school is a 
sort of nevef-nevejr place in which children are forced to pretend # 
that realit>^ as they know it ( especially if the>' are city children ) 
does not exist. Children do in fact know a great deal about dis- 
honest behavior; they understand it. For example, some children 
playing "Empire** tri^ to win by actually stealing cargo chips 
from competing teams. Certainly they should be stopped from 
doing this, but it is ndnscnse to imply that this sort of behavior 
was caused by the game. The children obviously had been used 
to stealing long before; actually ^'Empire" would give an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions about this and similar beliavior. 

{ b ) Extrinsic teaching devices are not subject to the problem 
of oversimplification, simply because they are not essential to the 
playing of the game. Consequently, these devices may be as 
simple or as complicated as we please. 

For the nibst part, these devices consist of bits of information 
which are distributed through the game in such a way that, the 
game designers hope, the children will absorb them even though 
it is not necessary to do so in order to play. A common device is 
to put instructiors for the next move on a card and then to add^ 
on the same card, some additional information not related to 
the move. The hope is that the child, l^cause he has to read the 
card in order to know what to do next, will go on and also 
read the further text which will furnish him some desirable in- 
formation. 

Thus, in HTrade and Travel" each player at each mwe turns 
over a card, which either says ''Make A One Day s Journey Safe- 
ly*' or else give reasons why the player is delayed. In addition to 
these instructions, each card also contains some infonnation about 
seventeenth-century England, for example: 
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In 16^ a spedal «ct offeriag a reward for the apprehend- 
ing of highwaymen was passed, so severe ^ d the danger 
become. Anyone capturing a highw^raan who was later 
convicted was to paid a rewaid of forty pounds. 

In "Adventuring'* the players have to pick careers which they 
think will further their fame and fortune. There are 28 di&xent 
kinds of cxureers; having decided on one, the player then draws 
a card from u group of about ten describing what happens to a 
.pt'rson diousing tliat kind of career. Suppose that a player de- 
cides to become a mercliant in the Baltic Sea area. He picks a 
card from the ""Merchant, Baltic" pile which may read as foUou"^; 

You get a contract supplying salt beef and biscuit to the ^ 
navy. Since Cromwell s government, unlike that of Charles 
1, pays its bills, you make a fortune. * 

What the player needs to know for purposes of the game, then . 
follows: 

Gain: £2,000 pius an estate. 

The game designers hope that the children will leam son^rthing 
about the fiscal policies of Charles I from this card. 

In "Empire" most of the teaching results come from intrinsic 
dem*es, although there is some incidental infonnation extrinsic 
to the game which the children probably will rcj^tain. (For ex- 
ample, the relative cost of different kinds of goods in the 
eighteenth cenfur)^) 

It takes but little observation of games' t^ing played to make, 
it apparent that extrinsic teaching devices do not work very well 
At first, the children (espe*cially good readers) will read every- 
thing that is on a card, but after \'er>^ few moves they discover 
what it is that matters for the next move and from then on they 
simply read that portion of the card. The more they get caught 
up in the game, the more interested they are in winning and the 
less they care about extraneous information. For slow readers, 
the added information may hv an acttial handicap, because they 
may never get to the text that tells them what to do. They will 
cither he unable to play, 0£ will at least he discouraged by the 
amount of reading they have to do. 

What Do Children Leara from Games? 

Children can leam both facts and ideas from games. As 
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usual, it is easiest to identlf>^ the facts which a child might and 
doe^ leam* In ^'Exupire" the children easily and surely learn the < 
various goods which a given trading area had to sell (lumher 
from New England, tobacco from the S^them colonies, and so 
forth). Almost all the teadien^ em^iasi^ this aspect of the 
game and seemed pleased that the children learned about the 
economic situation of different areas. Much rarer were the 
oc^casions when childrtm grasped sqme of the basic a&himptions 
underlying tlie system of trade represented in ^Empire'^s that 
coloiifes should be kept as sources of raw materials^ while manu- 
facturing should be carried on in the mother country; tiiat the 
benefit of trade to Englaini could be measured directly by t|ie 
amount of cash flowing into England; and so on. 

Most of the latter notions ore, if not demonstrated, at least 
suggested by the rules of ^^Empire^ i.e., by the intrinsic struc* • 
ture of the game. Nevertheless, the children did not, by tliem- 
selves, seem to grasp these nations; perhaps it is better to say 
that they were not interested in them. It was possible, however, 
to get the children to understand these ideas in a discussion of the 
game. Fjor example, the 'question **Was this a fair game?^ elicited 
answers from the various team members which made it possible^ 
for them to see how the mercantile system operated and why 
it was rigged the way it was. Ideally, of course, the children 
would have seen all this even without a class discussion, but in 
actual fact it seems that they become tCK) involved with the im- 
mediate problem of winning to pay any attention to underlying 
ideas. 

Beyond this, there are some other questions which ought to be 
raised by the teacher after ^'Empire^ has b^n played and which 
the children at least ought to try to answer. Many of th^e qu^- 
tions involve value judgments. Thus the children should cer- 
tainly have been prepared by the game for a question dealing 
with the morality of slavery, ( Slaves are traded in^lEmpiie^Jike. 
other goods.) Furthermore, they probably should consider the 
illegal trade wliich is one of tlie options in the game. How do 
they feel alxxut the propriety of such smuggling? Whether they 
. condemn it or approve it, they certainly should be made to think 
about the reasons for it. Finally, the game naturally raises the 
question of whether membership in the British Emjrire was ad- 
vantageous to the colonists and whether, therefore, they werfe 
likely to revolt against the governing authority. 

15 
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Ail ot these are interesting questioas and valual^le to have 
raised. ^Tnipire'* seems to ]^o\ide an excellent occasion for 
having them considered in a junior high school class. Kowe\'er, 
these questions will seldom arise automaticalUj; unless the teachtr 
makes a deliberate effort, the opfKurtunities for discussions of tlie 
various topics mentioned will simply be lost. It is hard to over- 
emphasize the importance of a "de-briefing" or discussion session 
after tlie game lias been pkyed. Without such dis<fussions, much ^ 
of the value of ''Empire'* will Ix? lost. The same is true of other 
games I have observol; it is probable that it appli^^ to all garner. 
Without a class discussion about seventeenth-century England^ 
"Trade and TraveF *vill be just anotlier boariSi game, not too ; 
different from Parcheesi or dossens of similar games. In ''Adven- 
turing'' the notions of social stratification, of social mobility or 
rigidity, of the relative importance of biitli and mone^ in a 
society are there to be explored b>^ the teacher who takof advanr 
tuge of his opportunities. If, however, the teacher fails to follow 
up tlicfse gafties, it is likely that the benefit ta his students will be 
very small indeed. ^ 

Thus theriB are several possible answers to the question of 
what students learn from games. One possibility, which must b^ 
ackn6wledged, is that the students may learn nothing or almost 
nothing from them. Tliis will l^ the ease if the teacher does 
not capitalize on the teaching possibilities which a game offers 
him. If the teacher expects a game to do his instructional job 
for him and does nothing on his, own, his stvidents will gain 
nothing or very little. Even worse, the students may learn wrong 
things because of the falsifications which, we suvf above, are 
, bu^ilt into any game. 

Fortunately, a jfiore likely result is that the students will 
learn quite a lot ftom their playing of games. How much learn- 
ing there is w ill depend on how^ much the teacher does by way 
of follow-up and on how well designed the game is. In playing, 
the children will become familiar with the structure of the game; 
thus the more information there is to be derived from the struc- 
ture of the game, the more learning there can be expected to be. 
Relatively little information will derived from extrinsic de- 
vices of a game; even if a child learns something from one of 
these devices, it is unlikely that he long remember it. 

Wh^t is more interesting and important to discover, of course, 
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is whether children can kara concepts from gam€». Here the 
evidence seems to shov .lat a weliKlesigxied game can be extraor- 
"din^y helpful Difficult abstract notions can be made con- 
crete for children by means of games* Such ideas as ^mercastil* 
ism,** **$odaI stratification,'* oskI 'devolution*' can gain reah'ty for 
children when they are attached to concrete happening in a 
game. It is unlikely that Menial of redress fcwr grievances'* or 
"perceived ijwx>n>peteu(;^ of government** will mean much to 
seventh or eighth graders; yet it is very hkely that after par*- 
tidpating in tlie simulation game '^Revolution'* they would 
understand what these ideas are, though they w^uld not, of 
collide, use Che above phrases to describe them. 

Since so many ideas in the fields of social studies involve 
.^social interaction, games seem to be an excellent method for 
getting students to cope with them. In *^team'" the law of sup- 
ply and demand can be seen operating; furthermore, the notion 
that increase in productivity depends on technologic^ advance 
is illustrated. Both of these ideas can be explore by means of 
the game more readily than by merely re iding about them. In 
one of the earliest games designed for ESI, ^'Hunting," the idea 
Of cooperation between huntei^ in order to obtain food more 
surely than if each man hunted alone becomes apparent* The 
children (fifth ^graders) see tl^t a hunter may trade off the op- 
portunit>^ for an occasional big kill (whicli he would have for 
himself alone) for the likelihood that he will always have' scmie 
food even if he himself fails to kill any game* Even the idea 
of the duality of patteniing in human language has been in* 
corporated into a game fHigh Seas*7 in order to make it con- 
crete and understandable by yomig children*^ 

The evidence that children do in fact learn concepts frmn 
games is, so far at least, largely subjective. It is ba^ primarily 
on actual classroom observation together with (subfective and 
anecdotal) classroom reports by teachers. An '"objective'* *est 
\vas given to many students who ha^^ played ^Empire," but it 
mainly tested factual knowledge* We have already mentioned 
earlier that the question "Was ^Empire' a fair game?" gM?e rfee 
in one group of children to r^ponses that showed the children 

^It should \^ odied that neither *'Hunting" nor *'High Seas" are at 
pre&ent included in the materials being prepared lor elementaty school 
children. i 
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eitW understanding or on dMs threshold of juiderstanding such . 
concepts as T«la»ee of trade." "monopoly,** Vo^^o^^l"^*' 
and "mewantilism." The iudgment that these concept (though • 
not necessarily those words) were meaningful to them is based on 
the kinds of questions drey asked and the kinds of change which 
they wanted made in ^^pire," in order that their particular 
team woufd have a better chance of winning. ' In another class, 
some children su^ested that the best way for Uie various 
colonial teams to jnake headway agaiust the London Merchants 
would be for them to band together. It is not too far-fetched 
to maintain that these children w||re thinking about a ptKsible 
cause of the American Revolution. Sometimes die fact that the 
children discover how to win at a game is an indicaticm that 
they liave understood some basic concept: thus, in •^team" most 
children quickly reahze that m order to win (which mesins mining 
the m<Ml coal at the least cost) they must pmrchase a Watt steam 
engine, because this machine remove water frtmi a naine shaft 
at the least expense per quantity of water. In "^rade and Travel" 
a child who has correcdy chosen the least-time path for his 
assigned trip, has understood several important mathranatical 
concepts, as well as some geographical notions. 

At the same time, a teacher should realize that not all cxm- 
cepts or facts that interest him are necessarily included in any 
one game. Thus* a fairly common, compl^t of teadhers about 
"Empire" has been that, try as they would,* they could not get 
the children to see the "triangle trade" iii it. This merely reflects ' 
the teachers' view that this is what children should learn about 
trade in tihe eighteenth century and that this is one of ♦^he im- 
portant facte concerning slavery. "Empire," however, was de- 
signed not to teach about slavery or the (alleged) triangle 
trade, but rather about mercantilisro and. about the influence that 
* economic factors had ori the movement "from subject to c'tizen" 
(the name of the eighth grade course to which the Colonial 
■ Unit and the game of "Empire" belong). 

Though the evidence is admittedly spotty, it seems to me 
definitely to point to the conclusion that the teacher who is 
interested |n teaching structure and conc«pte (which means all 
good teacliers) rather than factual knowledge, should welcome 
games as teaching devices, as long as he realizes that his o^ ac- 
tive cooperation -Is going to be required in order to realizfe the 
teaching potential which these games have, -k 
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Hie Expendhures of Tone md Hooey Beqiiired by Ckuoes 

What Idcui of expendihire is required f cur a teaching game 
to operate successfully? (The cost I have in mind is measured 
not only in money but also in time that must be' spent) Con- 
versely, what do teachers and children obtain for this expen*^ 
diture? 

The cost ctoi be aialyzed into three parts. There are first 
the research and developnient costs, which will i^robably be 
borne by an institutiqp such as ESI, «r else by a conmi^rcial 
house which develops games for {urofit Second, theVe are the 
actual producUSn cc^ the '"hardware" items for the game — 
board, piec^ play money, pr whatever is required, together with 
instructions for students,4eachers, and any otbe^ written material 
that may be needed (Supplementary reading, tests, and %o forth). 
Third, there is the expenditure of time at^ effmt by the teacher 
who uses the game in his class* 

We must also take into coi^deration the use of the children's 
time in playing a game. If a certain amount of ij^sbwrtional time 
is devoted to a game, are the children profiiQng (i,e,, learning) 
from this? Are they profiting from it more than thej^ wfifiTd by 
the same expenditure of time in more conventional instruction? 
There is* a further qu^tion of whether children who have played 
a teaching game will continue to learn from other teaching 
games, or whether the utility of games decrease as greatar and 
greater use of them is made. Such decreasing utility (if it were 
found to exist) might indioate that the initial suci^ of gan^es 
wasi due to their novelty 'in the cla^room (i.e., was an instance 
of the so-called Hawthorne effect) rather than to some intrinsic 
advantage which they possess over other teaching materials. As 
the novelty of games wears off with increas^ usage, it should 
become apparent whether their success with children is a tem- 
porary illusion or a pennanent phenomenon* 

Let us consider these points o^ by one* Hiere can be. little 
doubt that the research and development c<^t$ for games are 
high. All experience shows thit a gome cannot be developed 
ovemi^t but r^i&es a ^ minimum of several months' work- 
"'Erppire*' is still l^ing revised, although it has been worked on * 
for over two years (not continuously, to be sure). The develop- 
ment of a game requires first diat someone se^ a way of putting 
something whidh it is desirable to teach into ^me form* That 
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is, i»omeoi^ mus^v^sae tibat some set oLideas {or facts) can be 
taught in a ccmtesfe situatioa, where tbijcoatest is re^:ulated by 
a small number of definable and unambiguous fwes. Then 
the coijtesfc.niust bjp precisely defined, the wmpeting parties or 
teams identified, and ^e rules macfe explicit Whm things have 
gone this far, it is neoes^ry to try the game out. The first try- 
out probably will not concern itself witli the teaching possibil- 
ities of the game, but ra^th^'widl the mere questicm of whetl»^r 
the game "works.** Do the rules eover all contingencies? Is it 
always clear ^^hat a player can do next? Is it possible to deter- 
mine a winner of the game? If the game seems to wo^ in this 
mechanical way, ihen it i^ time to try, it out W}tb children* 
Again, the first question wiH be whether the mecbinics erf the 
game permit it to played \s% a classroom. Is the'equipment 
suitable? Can the children handle it? Can the classroom be 
arranged to let play go oR? Can game equipnent be properly 
stored? Can it withstand the special punishment which children 
,give it? 

* The second and much« more important question (but one 
which cannot be answered until the first one has been, disposed 
of) has to do with, whether tlie children are learning something 
from the gamev whether what they are learning is factual infor- 
mation or whether it is conceptual, whether what they are 
learning is important, and whether they are learning that which 
the game designer wanted them to learn, 

As 'a tesuLt of testing a game in a classroom and frying to 
obtain answers to^these questions, it is likely that revisions will 
have to be made in tlie game. The revised version in turn will 
have to be tested out. It is necessary to go through. the entire 
process again, because it is. possible that in **improvhig^ the 
gaQie, we may inadvertently have added errors or may have 
made it^mplayable fpr t^nical reasons. (This is not an idle 
fear; it has in fact happei^ed with some games.) It is this lengthy 
process of testing, changing, and re-testing which makes game 
development costly. It should be added that in this respect, 
however, game development is no different than development 
of any new teaching materials. 

As far as the actual production costs of a gome go (and these 
would certainly determine the minimum that a school would 
have to pay fn order to obtain a given game), the available 
figures at the moment are not very reliable, l^:^use all of them 
>> 
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r^^er to the productioii of ^gle, or a few, uvts of, games. Evou 
in tlie case of ^'Empire," only 300 game sets were produced 
Taking the costs so far incurred^ otw would certainly conclude 
that ganies are costly to produce. One game of **Empire** cost 
well over $20.00 to niake. Here .we must remembor that the 
cost of a game Iios to be distributed ov er the number of children 
using it; furthennore, there is every hkeliliood tlut qiwintity 
production of games will result in significant cost reductions. 

Let us turn to the expenditure of time involved in playing a 
game in the classroom and relate it to the utiIit3A.of the game 
as a teaching-' device^ It is probably fair to say that all games 
take relatively long to play. This is certainly true of "Empire^ 
which takes a minimum of j^ve classroom* hours. \mt pan take 
more. *Trade and TraveF which v?as thought to be a simple 
and qu^ek game when first designed turned out to require several 
cIossrcK^m hours also; ^'Adventuripg" in its experimental vendon 
took a v^eek. In general^ it can be said that games take longer 
to play than the designers tliink they will* partly* bemuse the 
designers do not realize all the complexities they are budding 
into their games^ and partly because of the fra^entation of 
time that is normal in American sdiools (announcements, as- 
sembhes, etc.), and sometimes because of the teacbetis* deliberate 
striitegy. If a teacher finds a game sucx^^essful in motivating 
children, he may hang all sorts of additional 'activilties on the 
game in order to achieve the maximum' benefifc This of course 
is perfectly "legitimate and even desirable, ^ long as the chil*' 
dren'do not §et bored with the game. Tliere is evidence that 
tliey can and do get bored: in Trade and Traver the bri^|}^r 
children I^ame Ixsred after about two sessions of playing, 
while tlie slower learners enjoyed the game for several more 
days. It is therefore important for the teacher to judge how 
long he should g0 on with a game (as with any other acti^^ty). 
Quite often, games seem to take more time -than the teacher 
is willing pr able to give them. Sometimes he has to stop the^ 
game before it is finished. In this case the game cannot 
scored (so that no winner is determined) or, if it is scored, the 
result is meaningless because t^ game has not been allowed 
to be completed. This seems to me a far less desirable turn of 
events than t^ng extra time to complete the game; since it 
frustrates the students (taking away the motivational advcantage 
of games, namely, the possibility of '^winning'* at a classroom 
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activity) an4 diminisl^ iS it does uot destroy the educational 
ca^city of the gan^. 

It appoiirs to me that the lugh point oP%flFectivene&s for a 
game comeii usually on the second day of playing, (I am ignor^ 
ing oue-period gam^, since I have never seen one; all those 
wliich supposedly were that quick and easy nevertheless turned 

^ out to require several days for playing.). On the sm)nd day, the 
children have learned the rules; tliey have overcome initial cau- 
tion induced by a new activity, and they have begun actually 
to play. They have ^gcrt'* the point of the game, if it is a good 
game witli a point After this, from the thifd day on, the game 
can easily become boring to bri^t students or too difficult and 
lengthy to slow*er ones. Scoring the game ^d determining a 
vvimier tends to restore interest in the gome. If I am right, then 
the teacher should take advantage of the high level of interest 
at (or after) the second day for whatever special teaching ne&h 
he has in mind* If he starts to empliasi?e his special point too 
early, or if he waits too long past the second day of*pla>ring, he 
will not achieve as gwd r^ults, (Incidentally, it appears that 
the second day is the high point of playing, even if there is a 
double ckss period on either the first or the second day. ) 

Based on the games I have observed and^ concerning whidi 

^ I have read reports, it seems possible that slower student can 
sustain high interest well beyotid the second day for simple 

* games, while bright students may be able to do so for complex 
games if the complexity intrigues them. Neither group, of course, 
can sustain interest indefinitely for this or any other oi^ activity. 
Similarly, success with one game in a class clearly does not 
mean that 100% of classroom time should be devoted to games. 
Far from it; I would judge (based on the teachers' comments) 
that one or at most two gam^ during a year constitute the max- 
imum for this sort of activity. Overuse quite obviously will re; 
duce any activity to a routine status. 

The Utility of Teaching Games 

How useful are games as teaching devices? What kind of 
teacher can best use them and what kind of student will most 
b^iefit from them? Tliese questions cannot he answered cate- 
gOTfcaUy, but I think it is' safe to say that the answers would 
be ilong the following lines. 
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Games are quite useful as teaching device^, perhaps most so 
at the juniar high school levd. Iu,d^ age group, the competi- 
^ Hsfi spirit is strcmg, Uie ability to umlerstasul rules is good and 
the quasi-sophiiSltication of tiiie high school has not yet set id* 
'The^ utility of games dqriv^very largely frcwn the great m*o- 
tivatiiag forc^ which they exert on students. 

A great deal depends on whether a teachc^wontS to use a 
game. If he does not, because he does not believe in such •'frivo- 
lous" activities/ or because he cannot adjust to the G^ncomitant 
noise and confusion, then a game will not sucHi^d; it would be 
pointless to force a gome on such a, teacher. , 

Games will succeed with bright students, as long 9nBl|by hold 
their'lnterest (wliich is probably not much iT^re tnwr t^o or 
three days). They will succeed witli slower students, as long as 
they can liave fun aiid enjoy the more relaxed attitude of the 
classroom. 

Games certainly are only one of many teaching devices; they 
cannot be substituted^ for all other activities. Not all learning 
situations are equally adaptable to gaming procedures and it^ 
would be folly to try and make a game for an inappropriate 
situation. Games are not infallible teaching devices; they suc- 
ceed only to the extent that the teacher understands thmt and 
is able' to supply additional support for them by means of dis* 
cussions, questions, readings, and so forth. Much of the success 
of a go6d game therefore depends on the teacher. If a teacher 
who has never used a game wonders whetlier to try*out one in 
his class, I would ^.^ncourage him to do so: by actually observing 
what a game is like he can judge whether his teaching methinls 
are adaptable to it. For the most part, I would guess, if the 
•teacher is willing to accept unorthodox situations and behavior 
in his class, tlien he and^his students will find the experience re- 
warding. 
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